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ABSTRACT 



The notion of participation of people in their own 



development has been increasingly gaining momentum as a means of human 
empowerment and development. Many development scholars and experts have 
argued that people are the real source of information in their own 
development, and that their participation is essential across all phases of a 
development project: planning, implementation, and evaluation. Despite this, 
many development projects still adhere to donor or program-oriented 
accountability that largely ignores people's participation in all or most of 
these phases. This paper, based on field work data collection and analysis of 
villagers' perceptions of nutrition development communication projects in 
Nepal, reveals that villagers strongly reject conventional one-way 
expert-dominated communication, and prefer and support a two-way dialogical 
participatory communication paradigm. The data collection in the article was 
undertaken in three districts in which nutrition projects were being 
conducted; these represented three distinctive ecological zones in Nepal: 
Nawalparasi (plain areas) , Gorkha (hill) , and Ramechhap (high hill) . The 
paper also reveals villagers' strong preference for group discussion as a 
means of facilitating two-way participatory dialogues between a project and 
villagers in enhancing nutritional well being. Contains 7 notes, 7 tables of 
data, and 22 references. (NKA) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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The notion of participation of people in their own development has been increasingly 
gaining momentum as a means of human empowerment and development. Many 
development scholars and experts have argued that people are the real source of 
information in their own development, and that their participation is essential across all 
phases of a development project : planning, implementation and evaluation. Despite this, 
many development projects still adhere to donor or program-oriented accountability that 
largely ignores people’s participation in all or most of these phases.. This article, based 
on field work data collection and analysis of villagers’ perceptions of nutrition 
development communication projects in Nepal, reveals that villagers strongly reject 
conventional one-way expert dominated communication, and prefer and support a two- 
way dialogical participatory communication paradigm. This article also reveals villagers’ 
strong preference for group discussions as a means of facilitating a two-way 
participatory dialogues between a project and villagers in enhancing nutritional 
wellbeing. 



Background 

In assessing the contribution of communication to human empowerment and 
development, many communication and social scholars (see, for example, Chu, 1988, 
Homik, 1988, Serveas and Amst, 1992, and Nair and White, 1994) strongly believe that 
the modernisation paradigm developed in the ‘Western model’ of expert dominated 
communications, be it mass media or other forms of communication, is not helpful to 
empower people of the developing world. Many critics believe that this model is merely a 
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‘smokescreen’ for a ‘new style of colonialism’ or ‘cultural imperialism’ (Stevenson, 
1988: 4). While criticising this model and recognising the need for developing a different 
model of communication suitable to the development context, development and 
communication scholars such as Serveas and Amst (1992), Homik (1988), and Hedebro 
(1979) have urged the necessity of viewing communication differently and in a manner 
that can enable it to foster mass mobilisation and development. They have argued for a 
conceptualisation of communication not as a linear process (one-way, vertical 
communication) dealing with transfer of information from source to receiver as 
prescriptions for development problems, but as a two-way process of sharing information 
by entering into dialogues between the parties involved in development. To achieve this, 
it can be argued that contemporary communication in a developing societal context 
should be viewed as something requiring a transactional paradigm of communication that 
involves participatory approach to human communication for their empowerment and 
development. 



Transactional Paradigm 

The transactional paradigm views communication as a transactional relationship: ‘people 
simultaneously assume roles in relation to each other and the roles they assume 
determine which behaviours are to be interpreted as messages and what the messages 
mean within the context of those roles (Ruesch and Bateson in Smith and Williamson, 
1985:13). In this paradigm, communication is characterised as a dynamic and continuous 
process of shifting roles of senders and receivers, and the communicative actions, 
therefore, become a never ending process (Windhal et al, 1993: 85, Myers and Myers, 
1988:21-22). Myers and Myers (1988:19) contend that this process helps to achieve a 
better prediction of outcomes: ‘the more you talk with people, the better guesses you can 
make about how they will behave’. In this process of communicative actions or 
transactional dialogues, a communicator becomes ‘both cause and effect, stimulus and 
response, sender and receiver’ (p22). Similarly, Meerloo (1967:131) considers 
communication itself as transactional, defining it as ‘a cluster of transactional functions 
whereby a state of body and mind is conveyed from one person to another, and 
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responses evoked’ or as Nair and White (1987 in Rahim, 1994: 130) describe ‘a dialogue, 
wherein sender and receiver of messages interact over a period of time to arrive at shared 
meanings’. Bamlund’s transactional model (1970:83-102) and Rogers’ and Kincaid’s 
convergence model (1981: 63-66) are the best examples of communication as being 
‘sharing meanings’ for ‘mutual understanding’ rather than as ‘effect-oriented’. Nair and 
White (1994:155), discussing the Rogers and Kincaid model, affirm that communication 
should be viewed as ‘a two-way process of convergence, rather than a one-way, linear 
set in which one individual seeks to transfer a message to another’. Hence, 
communication can be perceived, by and large, as a participatory process in which parties 
involved in sharing of information or messages enter into active transactional, two-way, 
dialogues between/among themselves in order to reach mutual understanding through 
the communication process. 




Participatory Communication 

Participatory communication, a two-way process involving active transactional 

dialogues, can be conceptually related to the concept of ‘self-awareness-raising through 

collective self-inquiry and reflection’ (Rahman, 1991:17). Such a concept, according to 

Rahman, is derived from ‘conscientisation’ involving action and reflection, a notion 

developed by Paulo Freire (1989). Similarly, communicative action that involves verbal 

and non-verbal interaction to reach an understanding (Habermas 1984) also provides 

theoretical grounds for participatory communication. In line with this, Bordenave 

(1994:42) defines participatory communication as: 

..a type of communication in which all the interlocutors are free and have equal 
access to the means of expressing their viewpoints, feelings, and experiences. 

Collective action aimed at promoting their interests, solving their problems, and 
transforming their society, is the means to an end. 



Serveas and Amst (1992:18), viewing communication as essentially a participatory 
process, contend that in order to make communication more effective in human 
empowerment and development participation of the audiences in communication 
processes is essential as they are often the most qualified sources of information to 
decide what information can and should be communicated at the local level based on the 
relevant cultural issues. They uphold that: 
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Behavioural responses to planned messages is not participation; neither is it a 
strategy to make the target audiences feel more involved... striving for behaviour 
change is a means to an end, but should not be confused with participatory 
methods’ (p.19-20). 

Aubel (1991:10) also argues that communities as the audiences are the source of 
information regarding their ‘self-identified needs, priorities, and constraints’. Thus, 
participation of communities may be very important in a sense that ‘people’ 
(audiences/communities) are the ‘ultimate and perhaps the most important beneficiary of 
the development communication policies and planning’ (Keune and Sinha, 1978: 36). 
White and Maloney’s research on promoting healthy lives (1990: 224-230), for example, 
reveals that ‘most of the health messages of the past appear not to have shaken the 
deeply held belief of the hard-to-reach Americans’. Hence, these people consider chronic 
problems, such as heart disease, cancer and diabetes as largely related to fate and 
heredity. To deal with these problems. White and Maloney (p.230) suggest there is a 
need for audiences’ participation in acknowledging ‘the interplay of biological risk 
factors, such as family history, with behavioural risks factors, that is , diet, exercise and 
weight control in the design of health messages’. Similarly, Aubel’s field studies (1991) 
on 29 vitamin A projects in various developing countries reveal that those projects based 
entirely on a ‘social marketing approach’ 1 do not produce ‘dietary improvement in the 
primary target groups’. These studies indicate that the social marketing approach may 
have failed to promote people’s participation and ‘often focused on the one-way 
dissemination of motivating messages’ (p.9). 

A Case Study : Nutrition Communication in Nepal 

Bearing in mind the theoretical proposition of the importance of transactional dialogues 
involving a participatory strategy to communication, a case study on nutrition 
communication was carried out in Nepal (Khadka, 1997). A focus of the study was to 
understand the perceptions of villagers on the notion of participatory communication for 
their nutritional health development. A field survey was carried out over eight months in 
three districts of Nepal during 1994. The ensuing discussions briefly elaborate on the 
study methodology before discussing the findings of this field study. 
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